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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Vou. LXIV, No. 2 
MARCH, 1919 


THE DEAF IN THE THIRTEENTH CENSUS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1910 


From the first enumeration of the deaf and dumb 
in the United States in 1830, up to and including that 
of 1870, there was no intention of obtaining addition- 
al information with regard to such persons other 
than the fact of their disability. In 1880, the enu- 


merators were provided with a special schedule on 
which to note ‘‘certain data’’ concerning deaf-mutes 
only, to supplement the regular population returns. 
At the next census, 1890, the attempt was made to — 
collect information, again by means of a special 
schedule supplementing the general population re- 
turns, limited not merely to deaf-mutes, but includ- 
ing all deaf persons regardless of whether or not 
they could speak. The information collected by 
means of these special schedules was in each case 
tabulated and analyzed. It was then embodied, in 
1880, and again in 1890, in a special report that 
covered other ‘‘defectives’’ as well. 

A change in this procedure took place in the 
Twelfth Census in 1900. The enumerators were 
provided with a separate list upon which to record 
the name, age, sex, and post-office address of every 
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deaf person enumerated. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, chosen ‘‘Expert Special Agent of the Census 
Office’’ for the purpose of preparing a special re- 
port on the deaf and the blind, used the final returns 
of the enumerators as preliminary data for further 
and more extended inquiry. Additional informa- 
tion for this study was obtained by Dr. Bell through 
direct correspondence with those persons who were 
originally reported as deaf. As a result, the final 
analysis presented in the special report not only 
carried with it the mark of an authority on matters 
concerning the deaf, but was as well the nearest 
approach to being trustworthy that was had until 
then. As an added feature of merit, the special re- 
port for both the blind and the deaf was for the 
first time issued as a study distinct from the ‘‘de- 
fective, dependent, and delinquent’’ classes. 

In 1910 the census agents were not provided with 
separate blanks to secure preliminary data con- 
cerning the deaf population. Instead a return was 
made to the procedure in use prior to 1900 of setting 
aside one column on the general population schedule 
wherein to note the fact that a person was ‘‘deaf 
and dumb.’’ Nor was there any intention to have 
entered in this column all deaf persons. It seems 
that the legislation under which the census was con- 
ducted did not authorize the return of any special 
information concerning them other than the ‘‘name 
and address of each blind or deaf and dumb per- 
son.’’ However, under power entrusted to the cen- 
sus office by special legislation in 1906 to collect 
statistics during the period between censuses relat- 
ing to special or defective classes, a questionnaire 
similiar to the one used in 1900 by Dr. Bell was sent 
out to all those reported by the population enumera- 
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tors as deaf and dumb. The detailed information 
asked for covered such questions as the degree of 
deafness, ability to speak, age when deafness oc- 
curred, cause of deafness, consanguinity of parents, 
deafness in family, school attendance, ability to read 
the lips, means of communicating with others, and 
occupation. All this was to serve as the basis for 
an analytical study of the question of deafness in 
the United States in 1910. The result appears as a 
special report, prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Joseph Adna Hill, chief statistician of the Bureau 
of the Census, in one volume devoted entirely to 
the subject of deaf-mutism.* 

Appended to the analytical text and general tables 
of this report is a very valuable summary of the 
legislation, brought up to January, 1918, provided 
by the various states for the education of the deaf 
and the amelioration of their condition. Samples 
of the special schedules used at the censuses for the 
deaf in both this and other countries are also given. 
Another very commendable feature of the report 
is a comparison with foreign countries in the study 
of the deaf and dumb. 

The scope of the special report for 1910 is in- 
dicated to a great extent by the instructions placed 
on the general population schedule at the head of 
the column provided for the return of the deaf and 
dumb: 

Column 32. Whether deaf and dumb—If a person is 
both deaf and dumb, write ‘‘DD.’’ For all other persons 
leave the column blank. Persons who are deaf but not 


1«<TDepartment of Commerce and Labor. Bureau of the Census: 
S. L. Rogers, Director. DEAF-MUTES IN THE UNITED 
STATES: Analysis of the Census of 1910.’’ Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1918. 
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dumb, or persons who are dumb but not deaf, are not to 
be reported. 

To the average reader these instructions seem ex- 
plicit enough. Yet we shall see how even such 
language could be misconstrued. 

Acting upon these orders the census enumerators 
returned a total of 44,519 persons as deaf and dumb. 
Later there were added to this number 189 persons 
who had not been listed as deaf and dumb by the 
enumerators, but who were reported as such either 
by themselves or by other interested persons. This 
brought the sum total to 44,708. 

The special schedule already referred to was then 
mailed to each of these persons, and the replies 
received were to serve as the basis for a scientific 
study of the question of deaf-mutism. Out of the 
44,708 persons to whom the schedules were sent, 
only 22,491, representing 50.3 per cent, or just past 
the half-way mark, made any attempt to furnish the 
information called for. There were 3,583 whom 
the mail was unable to reach, the schedules in these 
cases being returned as unclaimed. This left 18,634 
cases in which no information whatever was ob- 
tained after the schedules had been sent out. 

There were a number of reasons for so scanty a 
return of the necessary data. In the first place, 
the method of obtaining information through cor- 
respondence is not a very certain one. This is par- 

ticularly true when dealing with special classes. 
- Such proved to be the case in 1900 when several 
thousands of circular letters of inquiry sent to per- 
sons reported as deaf met with 'no response what- 
ever. The failure to reply may be assigned to any 
number of causes, varying from illiteracy and ignor- 
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ance to a reluctance on the part of some people to 
disclose personal affairs. 

Another reason for so small a return of the special 
schedules lay in the uncertainty of postal directions. 
Where the persons returned as deaf and dumb lived 
in rural districts in many cases no definite post- 
office designation was made on the population sched- 
ule by the enumerators. As a result, a great num- 
ber of the special schedules might have gone astray 
and, through official oversight, never have been re- 
turned. 

A third factor making for meager results in the 
return of the special schedules was a curtailment 
in the clerical force of the Census Bureau due to 
lack of funds. In 1900, failure to return the special 
schedule was followed by repeated requests for the 
information desired, thus gaining a great deal of 
data that otherwise would have been lost. Such 
was the plan for 1910, but when the reduction in 
clerical help was found necessary the follow-up idea 
had to be abandoned. This occurred, too, just when 
the intercensal investigation relating to the deaf and 
dumb had reached a stage where continuity of effort 
was essential. 

Since so large a number of those persons returned 
as deaf and dumb did not respond when special 
schedules were sent to them, the Census Bureau at 
first intended to issue the special report in two 
parts. One was to be based on information derived 


? As these special schedules play so important a part in the col- 
lecting of detailed information concerning the deaf, more complete 
returns might be assured if greater publicity were given to the need 
of returning them. The schedules could be printed in the various 
publications devoted to the interests of the deaf at the same time 
that they are sent out by the Census Bureau. 
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from the population schedules for all of the 44,708 
persons returned as deaf and dumb. This would 
have permitted a study of only such questions as 
sex, race, nativity, age, marital state, and occupa- 
tion. The other half was to be a more intensive 
study of the additional data derived from the sup- 
plementary schedules that were returned. 

It was found that the first of these proposals was 
not feasible, for there seemed to be a great deal of 
uncertainty as to whether the number 44,708 truly 
represented the total of deaf and dumb persons in 
the United States. The same difficulty was en- 
countered that has marred so many previous cen- 
suses. Despite the very explicit instructions append- 
ed to Column 32 on the general population sched- 
ule (see page 89) the enumerators differed in their 
understanding of the term ‘‘deaf and dumb.’’ Some 
had stood by a strict interpretation, reporting only 
those persons who were absolutely devoid both of 
hearing and articulate speech. This accounts for 
the fact that some hundred pupils of the largest 
school for the deaf in the country were not returned 
as deaf and dumb because they had in some degree 
attained the power of speech. Nor was the other 
extreme wanting. Relying upon the broader inter- 
pretation, a number of the census agents turned in 
as deaf and dumb many who were not sufficiently 
handicapped by defects of hearing or speech to be 
classed properly as deaf and dumb. Between these 
two constructions was the census office definition, rat- 
ing as deaf-mutes all those persons, who, because of 
defective hearing, (a) had never acquired the fac- 
ulty of articulate speech, or (b) had required special 
instruction to acquire it, or (c) had lost the faculty 
of speech possessed before the loss of hearing. 
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Since there was so much uncertainty as to who 
properly were to be called deaf and dumb, it was 
thought best to base the analysis entirely upon the 
information derived from the special schedules that 
were returned, for only in that way could a case of 
deaf-mutism as reported by an enumerator be veri- 
fied. It is of interest to note just who were classed 
as deaf and dumb when the schedules were finally 
serutinized. Again three divisions were laid down: 

1. Those who were strictly speaking deaf and 
dumb, cases of total deaf-mutism. 

2. Those who had lost their hearing before reach- 
ing the age of eight, regardless of whether or not 
they retained speech as a means of communication. 
The eighth year was set as a limit because until then 
the child cannot be said to have definitely acquired 
the faculty of speech. Hence deafness when occa- 
sioned after that age would not involve mutism.’ 

3. Those persons, partially deaf, ‘‘who could hear 
only with the aid of an ear trumpet or other me- 
chanical applianee,’’ and whose defect in hearing 
had been incurred before the eighth year of child- 
hood. 

Some may wish to take exception to the deter- 
mination of the Census Bureau to limit its study 
exclusively to deaf-mutism on the above basis. In 
the first place it would exclude all those persons in 
whom deafness had occurred after the eighth year, 
but who retained the power of speech. This was 
in disagreement with the plan adopted in 1890, and 
again in 1900, of including all the ‘‘deaf’’ in the 
United States. In the latter instance the deaf were 


*DEAF-MUTES IN THE UNITED STATES: Analysis of the 
Census of 1910. Page 14, footnote. 
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classified not according to ability to speak but ac- 
cording to the age when deafness occurred, which 
surely is a more stable method in a study of the 
question. In 1910, the age of eight was employed 
simply because it served as a demarcation in the 
ability to use speech, and not because it was re- 
lated to deafness. So great a divergence from the 
policy pursued in the two preceding censuses shat- 
ters any attempt at continuity in national statistics 
concerning the deaf. One of the principal features 
of statistics lies in the opportunity for comparative 
study which they afford. This value is defeated 
if the methods used in analyzing and compiling 
the data for them vary from one census to an- 
other. 

The application of the term ‘‘deaf-mute’’ may 
cause some confusion. According to the second 
division in the above classification, if a person be- 
came deaf before reaching the age of eight and later 
perfected himself in the use of whatever speech he 
retained, he still came under the heading ‘‘deaf- 
mute.’’ This is in evident conflict with the in- 
structions given to the census enumerators. The 
latter were told that ‘‘persons who are deaf but not 
dumb... are not to be reported.’’ Had the enumera- 
tors been permitted this leeway when making their 
inquiries they might have returned many more as 
‘‘deaf and dumb’’ than they did. Likewise classed 
as ‘‘deaf-mutes’’ were those partially deaf persons 
who could hear if aided by an ear trumpet or other 
mechanical device. It can be assumed that the lat- 
ter class of persons had the power of speech, even 
though the impairment in hearing was acquired be- 
fore the age of eight. In both cases ‘‘deaf-mute’’ 
is manifestly an unfair designation, ‘‘for it is ob- 
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viously wrong to label a class as ‘deaf and dumb’ 
many of whom can talk.’’ 4 

The 22,491 schedules that were returned with 
special information were submitted to the standard 
set up above by the Census Bureau to determine 
who were properly to be classed as ‘‘deaf and 
dumb.’’ Upon careful examination it was found 
necessary to throw out no less than 3,338 schedules, 
cases in which the enumerators had reported per- 
sons who were not ‘‘deaf-mutes.’’ This left 19,153 
schedules, which formed the basis for the report 
as it was finally issued. Such a step tends to add 
to the doubt the reader may entertain concerning 
the accuracy of the returns of the deaf and dumb 
population in this country. The census agents re- 
ported a total of 44,708 such persons, of whom ap- 
proximately one-half replied to the request for fur- 
ther information. If out of this half the Census 
Bureau found it necessary to drop more than three 
thousand as not bona fide cases of deaf-mutism, is 
it not quite possible that another three thousand 
would have been rejected had all the persons re- 
ported as deaf and dumb returned special schedules? 
This gives a very uncertain standing to the total of 
44,708, and as such it should be used with some re- 
serve. 

We hope later on to go into a further considera- 
tion of the special report. . 

IRVING 8. FUSFELD, 


Instructor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


*“*Department of Commerce and Labor. Bureau of the Census; 
Special Reports. THE BLIND AND THE DEAF, 1900.’’ Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1906: pages 66-67. 


THE MENTALITY OF THE FAMILIES OF 
THE CONGENITALLY DEAF. 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of the mentality of the deaf by means 
of our modern psychological methods of measure- 
ment is of relatively recent date. Too little has 
been accomplished to be able to speak dogmatically 
on the subject. What has already been done! may 
be taken as indicating the methods that may prove 
fruitful, and the line of attack to be followed. 

In general, it would seem that as a group the 
deaf are somewhat below their hearing brothers 


and sisters in mentality. As we have said above, 
we cannot be too sure of this, but at the present 
time this conclusion would seem to be warranted 
from a study of the investigations available. This 
brings us, therefore, to the second question: Is this 
mental inferiority due to the physical handicap 
of their deafness or is it an inherited trait common 


* PINTNER, R., and Paterson, D. G., ‘‘Learning Tests with Deaf 
Children,’’ Psychological Monographs, Psychological Review Pub- 
lishing Co., Princeton, N. J. 

PINTNER, R., and Paterson, D. G., ‘‘The Binet Scale and the Deaf 
Child,’’ Annals, Ix, 301-311. 

PInTNER, R., and Paterson, D. G., ‘‘A Measurement of the Lan- 
guage Ability of Deaf Children,’’ Annals, lxii, 211-239. 

PINTNER, R., and ParTerson, D. G., ‘‘The Ability of Deaf and 
Hearing Children to Follow Printed Directions,’’ Annals, Ixii, 448— 
472. 

PINTNER, R., and Paterson, D. G., ‘‘Psychological Tests of Deaf 
Children,’’ Volta Review, xix, 661-667, and xx, 10-14. 

PintTNER, R., ‘‘The Value of Mental Tests in the Classification of 
Pupils,’’ Annals, lxiii, 196-204. 
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among the families from which they come? If deaf- 
ness per se is not a handicap to normal mental de- 
velopment, then the lower mentality of the deaf may 
be due to the fact of inheritance; i. e., the deaf may 
tend to come from families which as a group are 
characterized by a somewhat lower mentality than 
the population at large. 

Such considerations as these have led us to under- 
take the present study, although we are well aware 
of the difficulties of the problem. Again we wish 
our study to be taken as suggestive and as indicat- 
ing methods and purposes rather than final re- 
sults. It has for the past five years been the aim 
of one of the writers of the paper to stimulate those 
interested in the deaf to a study of the mentality of 
the deaf by means of the modern psychological meth- 
ods that are applied to the hearing, and so in this 
study we hope to stimulate an interest in the study 
of the family histories of deaf people along the lines 
of the modern study of the inheritance of various 
traits and abilities. The extent of the field is great 
and we can only hope in this article to point the way 
and trust that it will stimulate others to take up 
the work. 

To limit the scope of the present work, only the 
congenitally deaf were considered. Most of the 
children studied live in a city. This offers one dis- 
advantage, in that city investigations are never as 
satisfactory as those followed out in small towns or 
villages. In the latter there are many sources of 
information—the family physician, the minister, 
neighbors, and the family itself. But in the city the 
field worker is often limited to the family. The 
physician and minister cannot know the intimate 
affairs of their patients and parishioners. The 
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family has not lived in close touch with their neigh- 
bors for generations as is the case in small towns. 
The parents of many of these city children have 
moved here for the benefit of the child and the ad- 
vantages gained by living near the school. This 
means an isolated branch of a family. If the worker 
wishes an extensive tree, he is more or less de- 
pendent upon the word of one person. Although 
the relatives are usually willing to recite their his- 
tory, there is a tendency to conceal and to overlook 
incidents of interest to the visitor. 

The following is the general plan of proce- 
dure: the deaf child was first tested on the Pint- 
ner-Paterson Performance Scale? at the school. 
This was followed up by a visit to the home and an 
interview with members of the family. Two or 
more visits were invariably required to put the 
family at ease and in the mood to discuss at length 
the family failings. If there were hearing brothers 
or sisters of the deaf child at home, request was 
made to test them on the Terman Scale for the 
Measurement of Intelligence. In some cases adult 
members of the family were tested. 

Brief descriptions of these two scales will suffice. 
The Pintner-Paterson Scale was first designed be-— 
cause of the realization of the inadequacy of other 
seales in dealing with the deaf, speech defectives. 
immigrants, and other individuals who for various 
reasons were not equipped with language facilities. 
These tests are called performance tests because 
they require no language either from tester or sub- 
ject, but nevertheless test ingenuity. The object 
has been to get as many different kinds of tests as 


PINTNER, R., and Parerson, D. G., ‘‘A Scale of Performance 
Tests,’’ Appletons, New York, 1917. 
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possible, in order to cover the many factors enter- 
ing into the complex known as intelligence. 

The tests can be given with almost no instruc- 
tions. The first are almost self-explanatory and in 
becoming accustomed to those the more difficult ones 
are easily made clear to the child. All tests must be 
given according to the standard method of proce- 
dure. The time and number of errors is always re- 
corded, and the results graded according to the 
norms already established. The median mental-age 
method has been used. After the score and number 
of errors for each test is recorded, there is also re- 
corded the age for which that score or number of 
errors is normal. Of these twenty or so ages the 
median one is considered the mental age for the in- 
dividual in question. 

In order to determine just what a child’s mental 
age means and how it will classify him in mental 
ability the mental age is compared with the chrono- 
logical age. If his mental and chronological ages 
are the same it is an easy matter to call him normal, 
but where they differ there must be some standard 
method that can be applied to all ages. The Intel- 
ligence Quotient (I. Q.), obtained by dividing the 
mental age by the chronological age, is an easy and 
efficient way of determining the child’s mental level. 
If the mental and chronological ages correspond, 
I. Q. is 100, which is average. Diagnoses made 
from tests for hearing children according to the 
I. Q. are as follows: 

I. Q. Classification 
Above 140 Near genius or genius 
Very superior intelligence 
Superior intelligence 
Normal or average 
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Dull or backward 
Border-line 
Definite feeble-mindedness 
Experience in testing deaf children would seem 
to show that deafness is a sufficient handicap to re- 
tard the children somewhat in mental progress. For 
the purpose of diagnosing the deaf children in this 
problem the following I. Q.’s were used so as to 
give them the advantage of this knowledge. 
I. Q. Classification 
Above 130 Near genius or genius 
120-130 Very superior intelligence 
Eee Superior intelligence 
Normal or average 
Backward 
Border-line 
Feeble-minded 
For the mental examination of the hearing mem- 
bers of a family, the Terman Scale* was used, as 
being the best and most adequately standardized 
scale at the present time. Because of language 
factors, it could not be used for the testing of the 
deaf. 


Tue Famity Histories 


A group of seventeen families was studied, each 
of which possessed at least one congenitally deaf 
child. The total number of individuals about whom 
some information was obtained was 520. Hach 
family investigated was described and charted. The 
chart gives a general idea of the family at a glance 
and aids in keeping the relationships in mind. The 
description takes up each individual in more detail 


*TERMAN, L. M., ‘‘The Measurement of Intelligence,’’ Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1916. 
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and gives the reasons for the brief diagnosis per- 
mitted on the chart. The following is a list of the 
symbols used in the charts: 


0 
O 
D. 
A. 
I. 
F. 
N. 
E. 
D. 
D. 
* 


Sex unknown. 


Male. 

Female. 
Adventitiously deaf. 
Congenitally deaf. 
Aleoholie. 

Insane. 
Feeble-minded. 
Neurotic. 

Epileptic. 


. Died in infaney. 


Died young. 

Misearriage. 

Sex offender. 

Sentenced to an institution. 
Blind. 


Propositus, or individual about whom the chart 
was constructed. 


Roman numerals indicate generations. 

Arabic Numerals indicate individuals. For in- 
stance, I] 4 in the description means that that in- 
dividual can be found on the chart as II 4, and that 
he is the fourth individual represented in the second 
generation. 

As it is impossible to print here a full description 
of each family history, we shall give three of the 
more interesting families. The complete records of 
all the seventeen families which we have on file 
would fill more than two or three numbers of the 
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Annals, and although of extreme interest to the 
expert cannot be expected to appeal to the general 
reader. The samples which we give will serve, 
however, to show the method. 


SamMpLes oF Famity Histories 


Total individuals 

Died young 
Congenitally deaf 
Adventitiously (?) deaf 
Alcoholic 


This family is very interesting, presenting many 
different defects. There is some definite feeble- 
mindedness, some inferior mental ability, but most 
of the individuals have about average ability. They 
are able to maintain themselves in society. One 
of the most interesting things was the superstitious 
way in which the mother, IV 16, explained the deaf- 
ness. They thought at first that the oldest daughter 
was marked shortly before her birth. The mother 
had been frightened by a deaf uncle and conse- 
quently her child was deaf. Three uncles, III 19, 
III 20, and III 21, also afflicted, had been marked 
before birth. Before the birth of the first the moth- 
er had refused to speak to some one and as punish- 
ment the child was marked and born deaf. Having 
the one deaf child worried the mother so, for fear 
of other deaf offspring, that the two other children 
were also deaf. But the family is now ready to 
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believe that this defect is hereditary, since the four 
children, V 19, V 22, V 24, and V 25 are all deaf. 


The children and their fraternity 


V 22. She has been a pupil at the school for sev- 
eral years now. The teachers were quite surprised 
that she tested as high as she did for they consider 
her slow in school. Chronologically 15, she tested 
14, which gives her a normal I. Q. of 95. The 
teacher explains this difference by saying that X 
was always quicker with her hands than at other 
learning. 

V 24. She also was considered backward by her 
teachers. She tests normal although it is a much 
lower normal than her sister’s. She is 11, tests 9, 
which gives her an I. Q. of 81, just normal. Her 
mother considers her dull. 

V19. She was born deaf and educated in the 
School for the Deaf. She was slow in her school 
work and was considered backward by her teachers. 
She was graduated and has supported herself by 
work in a factory. 

V 20. A hearing boy. He is employed by a laun- 
dry as a driver and has supported himself in this 
way for several years. He is a boy with little am- 
bition, now aged 21. He stopped school at the age 
of 14 in the seventh grade. He was willing to be 
tested and tested just 14. Considering 16 as an 
adult normal, this gives him an I. Q. of 87, classi- 
fying him as backward. He is a steady worker 
of good habits, a good type for the kind of work 
he does. 

V 21. She is now 17 and a senior in high school. 
She is slow in learning but is persistent and by 
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studying hard keeps up with her class. On the 
Terman Scale she measures fifteen years and seven 
months. Considering 16 as normal this gives her 
an I. Q. of 97, which readily classifies her as normal. 
She wishes to become a teacher. 

V 23. She was twelve years and eight months at 
the time the test was given. She tested twelve 
years and nine months, which gives her an I. Q. of 
100, ornormal. She is in the seventh grade and does 
good school work, has a quicker mind than her sister, 
and spends little time in studying. 

V 25. He is a very active youngster of 5, inter- 
ested in everything around him. He has been a 
deaf-mute from birth, which made a mental test 
impossible, for he has never been to school. 


The father and his fraternity 


IV.17. He is a locomotive engineer and has had 
a good education. He was much disappointed that 
his oldest boy did not go to high school. He works 
steadily and maintains a respectable home. The 
home is the half of a double house in an average 
neighborhood, ordinarily furnished and kept in fair 
condition. 

IV 18. He was a man of fair education and abil- 
ity. Married 

IV 19, who was anormal woman. They had four 
normal children. 

IV 20. He was fairly well educated and proved a 
man of good character. He maried IV 21, a normal 
woman by whom he had three normal children. 

IV 22. He was a normal man of average ability, 
handicapped by weak inhibition. He drank heavily 
and could not work steadily because of this. He 
married 
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IV 23, who was normal as far as known. They 
had three children. 

V 26. He was a man of weak character, a heavy 
drinker, and mentally weak. He started to go to 
school but could not progress. He was recognized 
by relatives as feeble-minded. 

V 27. Normal as far as known. 

V 28. Normal as far as known. 

IV 24. She was educated in the common schools 
and had average mental ability. She married 

IV 25, who was normal as far as known. They 
had one son. 

V 29. He was feeble-minded and could never get 
along in school. He was like a child of eight or 
nine. 

IV 26. He is a half-brother of the father, being an 
illegitimate child. He was a heavy drinker, ad- 
dicted to sprees. 

IV 27. He is another half-brother of the father, 
because of illegitimacy. He drinks heavily and is 
worthless. 


The father’s father. 


III 26. He went to common school and wished his 
children to have an education. He was a farmer of 
good character but drank heavily. Whether he had 
knowledge of his wife’s immorality is unknown. 


The father’s mother. 


III 27. She was a woman of average ability but 
weak character. She had two ‘illegitimate children 
before she married. Nothing is known of the fathers 
of these two children. After her marriage she 
settled down and was a good mother to her family. 


The Families of the Congenitally Deaf 
The mother and her fraternity. 


IV 16. She is an easy-going woman of slow men- 
tal ability. She had little education and was slow 
in her school work. She has always had a good rep- 
utation. She explained that she knew nothing of 
her husband’s family until after she married him 
and that she had always felt disgraced about it. 
She willingly told all she knew about the family be- 
cause she thinks any study in the interests of the 
deaf should be encouraged. She was interested in 
having the children tested and truthfully gave her 
own opinion as to their ability. 

IV 1. She is a very pleasant woman of average 
mental ability. She has a quicker mind than her 
sister. Her home is well kept and nicely furnished. 
She had little education except the training she ac- 
quired in learning the tailoring trade. She has good 
ideas. She married 

IV 2, who is a tailor of good reputation, makes 
good pay and spends it wisely. They have had 
three children. 

V1. She is now 23 and has been employed as a 
stenographer by the same company for several 
years. She went through the seventh grade, and at 
15 wanted a business education; so she took up 
stenography. She has a strong character. 

V 2. Miscarriage. 

V 3. He is an attractive child, eight years and 
eight months old. When tested he measured eight 
years and ten months, which gives him a normal I. 
Q. of 1.01. The mother was very much interested 
in the test because she was afraid the child was 
backward. He is in the second grade repeating the 
work. He has difficulty in learning to read but does 
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well in other studies. He is shy, not mingling 
easily with other children. He was alert in the test 
and gave some very clever answers. 

IV 3. She had little education but learned readily. 
She is a woman of strong character. She married 

IV 4, who is an average farmer. They have five 
children. 

V 4. She has always been normal as far as known. 

V 5. She has always been normal as far as known. 

V 6. He has always been normal as far as known. 

V 7. She has always been normal as far as known. 

V 8. He has always been normal as far as known. 

IV 6. He is a farmer of average ability. He 
married 

IV 5, who is a woman of average ability. They 
have two children. 

V9. He is a normal young man. 

V10. She has always been normal as far as 
known. 

IV 7. She is a woman of average ability but little 
education. She married 

IV 8, who is of average ability. They have two 
children. 

V 11. He is in common school, slow in his studies, 
and considered backward. 

V 12. She has always done well in school work. 

IV 9. She is a woman of average ability. She 
married 

IV 10, who is an average farmer. They have 
three children. 

V 13. Normal as far as could be learned. 

V 14. Normal as far as could be learned. 

V 15. Normal as far as could be learned. 

IV 11. She has had little education but is a woman 
of average ability. She married 
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IV 12, who has average ability. They have three 
children. 

V 16. He is normal and of good character. 

V 17. She is normal and of good character. 

V 18. He is normal and of good character. 

IV 13. She was a woman of good reputation. She 
had little education but seemed to learn readily. 

IV 14. He was never married, living with his sis- 
ter and family. He had some education, works 
steadily, and is well-paid. 


The mother’s father and his fraternity. 

III 6. He was a laborer, worked steadily, and 
supported his family. He drank some but not to 
excess. 

III 7. She could not learn and was never sent to 
school, being recognized as feeble-minded. She was 
kept at home and carefully watched. She was born 
with webbed fingers, a trait before unknown in 
the family. Her condition was thought due to a 
fright sustained by the mother before her birth. 

IIT 8. He was a man of average ability. 

III 9. He was a man of average ability. 

III 10. She was a woman of average ability. 

IIT 11. She was a woman of average ability. 

IIT 12. She was a woman of average ability. 

IIL 13. She was a woman of average ability. 

III 14. She was a woman of average ability. 

IiT 15. She was a woman of average ability. 


The mother’s father’s father and his fraternity. 

II 15. He was a farmer of average ability, a 
steady worker, drank some but not to excess. 

IL 16. He was a farmer of good reputation. He 
married II 17, who was normal as far as known. 
They had nine children. 
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III 16. He has always been considered peculiar, 
hard to understand and get along with. He is of 
neurotic disposition. He is friendly to his relatives 
at one time and then won’t speak to them for 
months. He is a carpenter of good reputation, 
married, but has no children. 

IIT 17. She was normal as far as could be learned. 
She married III 18, who was normal as far as 
could be learned. One child. 

IV 15. She could not go to school because she 
could not learn and had to be watched carefully. 

III 19. He was deaf from birth and educated in 
a school for the deaf. He helps run his mother’s 
farm. He takes care of himself and has fair men- 
tality. His affliction was thought to be a punishment 
on the mother because she refused to speak to a 
friend before the child was born. Never married. 

IIT 20. He was congenitally deaf, has never mar- 
ried, and helps run the farm. He works steadily 
and learns readily. His deafness was thought due 
to the mother’s association with the older child. 

IIT 21. He is the third deaf-mute in this family 
and explained in the same way as the second bro- 
ther. He has had an education, never married, and 
cooperates in running the farm. 

IIT 22. He was of neurotic disposition, always 
nervous, impetuous, of weak control, but average 
ability. 

IIT 23. She was a woman of average ability. 

ITI 24. She was a woman of average ability. 

III 25. She was a woman of' average ability. 

IIT 18. She was normal as far as is known. She 
married II 19, who was normal as far as is known. 
They had seven children. 

III 28. She became deaf at an early age, cause 
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supposed to be measles. There is little information 
as to the age of appearance; so we suspect it might 
have been congenital. 

III 29. She became deaf through illness but may 
have been born so. 

III 30. He was a child when he lost his hearing. 
Whether he was talking yet or not is not known. 
The deafness may have been congenital. 

IIT 31. She was normal as far as is known. 

III 32. He was normal as far as is known. 

III 33. She was normal as far as is known. 

IIIT 34. She was normal as far as is known. 

II 20. He was a man of average ability. 


The mother’s father’s father’s parents. 


13. Normal as far as known. 
14. Normal as far as known. 


The mother’s mother and her fraternity. 


IIT5. She is an energetic woman who seems 
sound mentally. She has lived on a farm and worked 
hard all her life. She had little education but talks 
intelligently. 

I1T 1. She was normal and had normal children. 

IIT 2. He was a twin. He was of neurotic dis- 
position, preferred wandering by himself to asso- 
ciating with others. If there were guests at the 
home he would wander off until they left, but never 
got far or stayed long. He was past sixty when he 
developed melancholia and had to be confined to a 
hospital until he recovered. He had had a bad fall. 

IIT 3. He was like his brother in disposition, 
wished to be left alone, became disagreeable and 
unruly, but never had to be isolated in an institution. 

III 4. She was a woman of average ability. 
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The mother’s mother’s father and his fraternity. 


1110. He was born in Germany and came to this 
country with his parents at an early age. He took 
up farming, and had an even temperament, and 
worked steadily. 

If 11. He was normal as far as could be learned. 

11 12. He was normal as far as could be learned. 

II 13. She was normal as far as could be learned. 


The mother’s mother’s mother and her fraternity. 


9. She always displayed normal tendencies, 
was energetic, and helped her husband manage his 
farm. 

II 1. She was normal as far as could be learned. 

II 2. He was addicted to alcoholic sprees. His 
feeble inhibition took no other form than this. 

II 3. He was a heavy drinker but otherwise led 
a respectable life. 

II 4. He drank some but not to excess. 

115. His only fault was his strong taste for 
liquor. 

IL 6. He drank some but not to excess. 

II 7. Normal as far as known. 

II 8. He was feebly inhibited, the weakness tak- 
ing the form of alcoholic sprees. 


The mother’s mother’s mother’s parents. 
11. He was a heavy drinker but otherwise led a 


respectable life. 
12. Little Information. 
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CaseE 6 


Case G. 


Total individuals 
Congenitally deaf 
Alcoholic 

Sex offenders 
Died young 

In institutions 
Feeble-minded 


This is a degenerate negro family showing a 
variety of taints. Probably there is a much greater 
amount of feeble-mindedness than recorded, because 
of the inability of the family itself to recognize men- 
tal defect. The family home is in a poor negro 
district near the railroad yards in Toledo. The 
home is half of a ramshackle frame building, poorly 
furnished, with no attempt at cleanliness. Dogs and 
chickens roamed freely through the rooms. The 
members of the family have no initiative, and only 
work when it is absolutely necessary to obtain the 
wherewithal for existence. 
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The Families of the Congenitally Deaf 
The children and their fraternity 


IV 6. She has been in school for several years 
but is slow and unable to progress. Her teacher 
was not surprised that her I. Q. placed her among 
the feeble-minded. She is 16, mentally 9.5, which 
gives her an I. Q. of 59. This means that she is a 
high-grade defective and considering the family 
from which she comes is a dangerous individual to 
society. 

IV 7. He tests much higher than his sister, com- 
ing in the normal group. He is ten, tests 9, which 
gives him an I. Q. of 90. He does average work in 
school, much better than his sister. The children 
are considered deaf because of pre-natal influence. 
The mother was frightened before the oldest was 
born and speechless threw her hands above her 
head. 

IV 1. He went part way through common school 
and according to the father learned readily. His 
whole life has been marked by shiftlessness and in- 
ability to get along. He drinks heavily when he 
is at large but at present is confined to the state 
penitentiary. His grandmother told the following 
rambling tale of his downfall. ‘‘De Curtis, now 
he’s always been a good boy, but fate has just been 
against him. He didn’t have work, so he started 
out to find some. He went down to some small town 
near here, the toughest town you could find, and he 
met some other men and De Curtis says, ‘Fellows, 
I’m tired, let’s sleep,’ so they lay down and the 
next thing they know there’s a policeman tapping 
them with his club and orders them to the lockup. 
Well, he has a trial for stealing some overalls. 
Seems he had some on and they claimed he stole 
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them. No, he didn’t steal; why, even the owner 
said the pair he lost were new and those De Curtis 
had on were old and ragged. I surely never did 
understand why they locked that poor innocent boy 
up for three years.’’ 

IV 2. He went to school but according to the 
father the teachers were never able to knock any- 
thing into his head. The case has been diagnosed 
as feeble-minded. He had opportunity for an edu- 
cation but was unable to learn. He was lazy and 
shiftless, drank heavily, and has been in jail. The 
grandmother said that the family had had bad luck 
with the law. They never did anything at all but 
were always being locked up. This boy had been 
hanging around the railroad yards just looking at 
the engines. One engine went off the track and 
they blamed it on him and locked him up for it. He 
claimed he never did it at all. The family take 
their troubles lightly and if it occurs to them in 
the light of a disgrace they easily shift the blame 
on others. 

IV 3. He went to school and learned readily. He 
drinks heavily, works when he needs money, and 
generally takes life easy. He has never come in 
contact with the law so far. He is now in the south 
with a gang of laborers. 

IV 4. At ten he was in school, making fair prog- 
ress. He was playing with some other children 
when he was accidentally shot and died instantly. 

IV 5. She was eight when she died. She was in 
school and learning readily. 


The father and his fraternity. 


IIT 1. He is a typical negro of inferior type, 
lazy and shiftless, talkative, and of social disposi- 
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tion. Most of his time is spent at the saloon. It 
would be hard to diagnose his mentality from his 
conversation. He needs little stimulation to talk 
at length on various subjects, but whether his 
fluency is a cloak to a defect is another question. 
Any statements requiring reasoning showed poor 
judgment. He has been in jail for stealing hogs, 
but it was another case of hard luck in the family, 
for he had only been leaning against the fence and 
looking at the hogs when he was apprehended. 
While the field worker doesn’t question his guilt, 
she still thinks he displayed more energy than usual 
when he attempted to steal hogs. 

III 2. Little information. He has kept out of 
penal institutions and according to his mother has 
always been a good boy. As it is suspected that 
few of this family feel any moral responsibility, in- 
formation concerning this fraternity is insufficient 
and unsatisfactory. 

III 3. Normal as far as could be learned. 

III 4. Died young. 

JIT 5. Normal as far as could be learned. 

III 6. Normal as far as could be learned. 

III 7. Normal as far as could be learned. 

IIT 8. Normal as far as could be learned. 

III 9. He is a heavy drinker but said to be normal 
otherwise. 

III 10. Normal as far as could be learned. 


The father’s father. 
II 4. Little information. 


The father’s mother and her fraternity. 


IL 3. She is a talkative negress and welcomed a 
listener. Her speech was rambling and covered 
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considerable interesting history, but too much of 
inconsequential character that took time and was 
of no value. She told the family characteristics, ap- 
parently feeling no disgrace. She said she had 
children by a slave marriage, which probably means 
that they were illegitimate, but told nothing fur- 
ther. She is superstitious and listened eagerly to 
the prophesies of a soliciting fortune-teller who 
came to the door selling a lotion. 

II 2. He was always a shiftless ne’er-do-well with 
no sense of morality. He was the father of an il- 
legitimate child which the family readily discuss. 

II 1. She was an irresponisble weak-charactered 
woman. 

III 1. He was born deaf. 


The mother. 


IIT 12. She has little sense of morality. She 
lived with a man as his wife and had two children 
by him before her marriage. She has more energy 
than the others or perhaps it is necessity that urges 
her on to work by the day and do considerable to- 
ward the suport of the family. 

III 13. He is a shiftless heavy drinker, loose mor- 
ally. 

IV 8. He has served several terms in jail for 
offenses of various sorts. He has no moral re- 
sponsibility. 

IV 9. Normal as far as known. 


The mother’s parents. 


II 5. Little information. 
II 6. Little information. 
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The mother’s father’s parents. 


I1. He was a white man; marriage therefore 


doubtful. 
12. Little information. 


Case 11 


Total individuals 
Congenitally deaf 
Alcoholic 
Neurotic 


This is a family of the average working class and 
yet they show a variety of defects. As a whole they 
seem to be respectable, hard-working people. 


The child and her fraternity. 


IV 1. She is a very peculiar girl and has always 
been hard to manage. She had fits of temper even 
when a tiny baby. She resented having brothers and 
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sisters and treated the second child very spitefully. 
When she was three she used to knock him down and 
pinch him and her mother could not teach her bet- 
ter. When she was twelve she had St. Vitus’ dance 
and for weeks was not expected to live. She has 
always been a nervous child. She is considered 
backward by her teachers. Chronologically 15, she 
tests 12, which just gives her a normal I. Q. of 80. 
Cause of deafness had been assigned as catarrh in 
infancy although there was no known attack. 

IV 2. He is very normal in appearance, interested 
in the things that a normal boy is interested in. He 
was twelve years and four months when tested and 
tested 11 years and eight months, giving him a nor- 
mal I. Q. of 91. His school work is average; he is 
now in the seventh grade. 

IV 3. She is shy, which made the testing difficult. 
She was eight years and seven months when tested, 
tested seven years and ten months, which gives her 
a normal I. Q. of 91. She and her brothers are con- 
sidered nice children, normal in all respects. 

IV 4. He is nine years and ten months and tests 
nine. This gives him a normal I. Q. of 91. He is in 
the fourth grade. 

IV 5. He is only five and would not take much in- 
terest in the test. He did well in those the visitor 
tried. One difficulty was assistance rendered by the 
mother. 


The father and his fraternity. 


IIT 1. He is a carpenter by trade and moved his 
family to Columbus so that he could put his deaf 
daughter in school. He is a steady hard-working 
man, but never seems to get very far ahead. The 
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home is a single brick house in a fair neighborhood, 
nicely furnished and well-kept. 
IIT 1. He is a teacher by profession and has a 
good reputation. He has strict moral principles. 
III 2. He is a teacher of good reputation. 


The father’s parents. 


II 1. He was an industrious farmer of strong 
character. 

II 2. She was a very respectable woman of strong 
character, anxious to bring her children up strictly. 


The mother and her fraternity. 


III 4. She is a talkative woman but is industrious 
and always busy when the field worker calls. She 
takes in washing to help out with the family ex- 
penses. She has had little education because she 
has had few opportunities. She talks with fair in- 
telligence, but has queer ideas that she is always be- 
ing cheated or illtreated. She has a tendency to 
talk of the oppressions of the poor and how the rich 
will profit by the war. She wants her oldest boy to 
be a minister. She would like to see prohibition go 
through, for it would be of much benefit to her broth- 
ers, who drink heavily. 

III 5. He drinks heavily but is ordinarily an in- 
dustrious man. He is married and has normal chil- 
dren. 

III 6. He drinks heavily. He has had considerable 
trouble with an insane wife and three daughters 
who show tendencies in that line. He is a good 
worker when sober. 

III 7. She is now in the State Hospital for the 
Insane. Her case is of several years standing and 
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irrecoverable. There is considerable insanity in her 
family. Her husband married her knowing this and 
his family thought she wasn’t normal at that time. 
She had three children, the youngest a baby, when 
she became suspicious of every one. She read a 
great deal about pure-food laws and suspected oth- 
ers of poisoning her food. She would walk up and 
down her room at night, wringing her hands. She 
became steadily worse and was finally committed to 
the hospital. 

IV 6. She went through common school and is 
working now. She learned readily but was nervous 
and flighty. Her family fear a mental breakdown. 

IV 7. She did good work in the common school 
where she graduated. She has the neurotic disposi- 
tion of her sister. 

IV 8. She is a very nervous child, already show- 
ing signs of her inherent weakness. She completed 
the grades with a good record, but has had to give 
up school because of her nervous condition. She sits 
lost in thought and cannot be aroused. She is gradu- 
ally losing her hearing, a probable symptom of men- 
tal deterioration. 

III 8. His only weakness is his taste for liquor. 
Normally he is industrious and does well. 

III 9. She is normal and has normal children. 


The mother’s father. 


IL3. He was an industrious steady man except on 
the occasions when he lost control and went on an 
alcoholic spree. 


The mother’s father’s parents. 


11. He was respectable farmer of good reputa- 
tion. 
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I2. She lived to be very old but never talked 
plainly because of a cleft palate. 


The mother’s mother. 
II 4. She was a woman of little education but had 
considerable strength of character. 


SuMMARY. 


In summing up the results of the study we can di- 
vide the conclusions into three parts: 1, the consid- 
eration of the inheritance of congenital deafness 
with the expectation according to the Mendelian hy- 
pothesis; 2, the consideration of the amount of other 
taints occurring in these famliies; and, 3, the con- 
sideration of the average mentality compared with 
the population in general. 


1. The Inheritance of Deafness. 


In studying the deafness itself we must consider 
the results of different types of matings before a 
comparison with expectation can be made. We have 
three types of matings on these charts: 1, the mar- 
riage of two congenitally deaf individuals; 2, the 
mating of a congenitally deaf person with a hearing 
person; and, 3, the mating of two hearing persons 
which results in deaf offspring. The table below 
shows the actual number of deaf and hearing off- 
spring for the different types of matings and also 
the number to be expected according to the Men- 
delian hypothesis. 


Mating No. 


Expected 
Deaf 

Hearing 

Expected 
Hearing 


Deaf with deaf........ 1 
Deaf with hearing..... 2 
Hearing with hearing. .24 


Offspring 
Deaf 
bo 
© 


93. 75 
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Deafness cannot be a unit character because the 
ability to hear is dependent upon so many different 
factors. In an attempt to tabulate the matings and 
compare them to expectation assumptions have to 
be made. 

In a mating of the first type expectation is based 
on whether the parents carry the same defect. If 
they carry the same defect and since defects in the 
ear are considered recessive, then all of the off- 
spring would be deaf, as is the case in the one mating 
given. However, if the defects differed all of the 
children would hear or in some matings some would 
hear and some would be deaf. 

In a mating of the second type (deaf with hearing) 
we assume because of the deaf offspring that the 
hearing partner carries the same defect that has 
caused the other partner’s deafness. In a mating 
then of deaf with hearing one-half of the offspring 
would be expected to be deaf and the other half 
would be carriers of the defect. Two actual matings 
show this proportion. 

In the third type of mating we have again to make 
an assumption. Each partner in the mating must 
earry deafness or otherwise their children would be 
able to hear. In a mating of two normal parents, 
but carriers of the trait, one-fourth of the children 
are expected to be deaf. In these twenty-four mat- 
ings there is some but not a great discrepancy. The 
actual results are approximately one-third and two- 
thirds instead of one-fourth and three-fourths. We 
can offer no explanation for this discrepancy. There 
is no way of recognizing such a mating unless some 
of the offspring are deaf. Matings of this type, 
where all of the children are hearing, which would 
bring the proportion of children nearer to expecta- 
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tion, have been overlooked because of their normal 
appearance. 


2. Other Traits Appearing in the Families. 


The following is a summary of the individuals and 
traits found in the seventeen families investigated: 


Percentage 


Died young or in infancy 19 
Considered in tabulation 
Congenitally deaf 
Adventitiously deaf 


Alcoholic 


93 
62 
09 
83 
62 
62 
. 42 
85 

. 60 

. 40 

. 40 
Infantile convulsions . 40 
Cleft palate . 40 
Wanderlust . 20 


Conclusive evidence cannot be offered by seven- 
teen families, but since these seventeen have been 
fairly representative, a few general conclusions can 
be drawn. These families for the most part have 
come from the average working population with a 
few inferior families and a few above the average. 

A variety of taints is found in these cases, no one 
in itself very frequent. Congenital deafness shows 
the highest percentage, 9.93 per cent, which is very 
high when we take into consideration that reports 


Feeble-minded 
Backward 


9. 
i. 
6. 
2. 
1. 
1 

3. 
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from the census give .27 per thousand population or 
.027 per cent, which is only one 367th of 9.93. That 
is, there is 367 times as much deafness in these fami- 
lies as in the average population. In acquired deaf- 
ness the contrast is much less. In these charts we 
find 1.62 per cent, which is 4214 times as great as the 
.38 per thousand or .038 per cent found in the census 
investigation. Even though this difference is not as 
great as that in congenital deafness it is quite sig- 
nificant. These families of the deaf have a greater 
tendency to loss of hearing in later life, which is 
surely indicative of weak resistance in the auditory 
organs. Several of the taints in our summary we 
cannot compare with taints in census reports, for 
they do not figure in their records. Such traits are 
alcoholism, neurotic condition, retarded mentality, 
epilepsy, cleft palate, and wanderlust. 

In these seventeen families we find three insane, 
or .60 per cent, which is an apparently small per- 
centage. However, it is 314 times as great as the .17 
per cent reported by the Census Bureau. 

The blind also give an interesting comparison. 
There are two cases described; one is congenital, one 
due to cataract at middle age. In the census record 
both congenital and acquired blindness are consid- 
ered. The total given as .083 per cent is approxi- 
mately 1/5 of the total .40 per cent in our cases. 
Our congenital and acquired (probably hereditary) 
cases are equal in number, or .20 per cent each. In 
the census .007 per cent covers the congenital cases 
while the majority are adventitious, or .074 per cent. 
There is twenty-eight times as much congenital 
blindness in these family histories as in the average 
population. Considering the adventitious blindness 
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we find there is 2.7 as much in the families of the 
deaf. 

While these comparisons of defects in the families 
of the deaf with those in the average population can- 
not be accurate, because of the small number of in- 
dividuals considered and the probable underestima- 
tion of census reports, these very wide discrepancies 
must be significant. As a whole, then, families con- 
taining deafness are more liable to other defects 
than families in the average population. 

An interesting comparison is that of our charts 
with the charts of feeble-minded children made at 
Vineland, New Jersey. These children are divided 
into groups according to the cause of the mental 
defect as hereditary, probably hereditary, neuro- 
pathic ancestry, accidental, and no cause assigned. 
Of most interest in our conclusions will be those of 
the hereditary group and of the total number. In 
all there are 11,389 persons charted, 6,868 being in 
the hereditary and 1,115 in the probably hereditary 
group. 

In our charts we find a greater amount of alcohol- 
ism than in the Vineland charts, 6.09 per cent as com- 
pared to 3.96 per cent in the hereditary group, or 
3.20 per cent in the total. The discrepancy may be 
due to a difference in interpretation of the term. 
Goddard’s alcoholics include only those who are 
drunkards, while our charts include those individ- 
uals who are addicted to occasional alcoholic sprees 
but live sober respectable lives the greater part of 
the time. These have been included because of the 
indication of periodic weak inhibition. 

The Vineland charts show a much higher percent- 
age of sex immorality. 3.75 per cent of the heredi- 
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tary group are marked Sx and in the total 2.52 per 
cent. In our total we have 1.80 per cent immoral. 

Also there seems to be a greater tendency to in- 
sanity. Seventy-eight hundredths per cent of the 
hereditary group and .96 per cent of the total are in- 
sane, as compared to our .60 per cent of those in 
families with deafness. Goddard’s percentage of 
neurotics is not given because of the negligible quan- 
tity. Our percentage is fairly high, 2.83 per cent, 
and it may be possible that some of these individuals 
were really insane but from the meagre description 
of relatives could not be classified as such. In one 
family there are three sisters all under twenty years 
of age but showing symptoms of developing demen- 
tia praecox; they may develop this later but for the 
present were classified as neurotic because they are 
not yet definite cases. 

The families of the Vineland children show higher 
percentage of epilepsy than our children, .81 per 
cent in the first group, .69 per cent in the total, as 
contrasted to our .40 per cent. There is no apparent 
reason for this difference. 

The percentage found in institutions is not widely 
different. In both tabulations the institution fur- 
nishing the subject is not considered. In our charts 
we have considered the State School for the Deaf 
as a school, not an institution. In both cases other 
institutions include jails, institutions for the feeble- 
minded, almshouses, insane asylums, and reforma- 
tories. Of their hereditary group 1.75 per cent had 
been in other institutions, of the total 1.31 per cent, 
while in our tabulation 1.63 per cent have been in 
legal custody. 

Wanderlust in both studies has appeared in negli- 
gible quantities. An extensive study by Davenport 
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shows that this trait is inherited in a peculiar way 
which would probably tend to make it infrequent in 
these families. It is a sex-linked character which 
appears rarely in women although it is transmitted 
through them, appearing in one-half the male and 
carried as recessive in one-half the female offspring. 

The percentage of blind in our families and the 
hereditary group at Vineland coincides, being .40 
per cent in each group. In their total cases the per- 
centage is only .29 per cent. 

Since our study was initiated through the deaf 
we would naturally expect a much higher percentage 
of deafness in our families than in the families of the 
feeble-minded. Actually our 9.93 per cent is many 
times greater than their .33 per cent in the heredi- 
tary and .39 per cent in the total group. It is in- 
teresting to note that their highest percentage of 
deaf falls in the neuropathic group, .90 per cent of 
which are deaf. We have already noted that there 
seems to be a greater tendency to neuropathic con- 
dition in our families than in the Vineland cases. 

While few of these percentages coincide they show 
that the two types of families have the same tenden- 
cies. With the exception of deafness and alcoholism 
our families show the same defects but in smaller 
quantities. There is the same tendency to feeble 
inhibition, probably in the majority of cases due to 
retarded mental development. While the feeble in- 
hibition in the deaf tends more in the direction of 
alcoholism, that in the feeble-minded tends toward 
sexual immorality. The question might be raised 
as to whether or not sexual immorality is more often 
an indication of mental deficiency. The differences 
in the percentages and the difference in the sources 
of the families studied might suggest this. 
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3. The Average Mentality of the Families Studied. 


Summary of all those given tests. 
Percentage 


0 

6. 97 
60. 00 
30. 23 

2. 32 


Now we come to a consideration of the mentality 
of the families of the deaf as compared with that of 
the average population. There are varying opinions 
as to the percentage of the actually feeble-minded. 
In the Census Report we find .15 per cent, and .069 
per cent are considered congenital cases. Obviously 
this percentage is far too low, for it takes into ac- 
count only those cases confined in institutions. Also 
probably many of those classified as due to accident 
or disease are really congenital cases. As our 
feeble-minded individuals are not confined in insti- 
tutions we can not justly make a comparison. 

Psychologists have been coming to the conclusion 
that the percentage of feeble-minded in the popula- 
tion is much higher than is generally contended. An 
early estimate was Ireland’s .2 per cent. This was 
raised by the Royal Commission on the Care and 
Control of the Feeble-minded to .46. Later Goddard 
raised this to two or three per cent and Shuttle- 
worth and Potts to 1.5 per cent. Actual testing of 
large numbers of cases gives a very high percentage 
of feeble-minded. In considering the question we 
must take into account the various methods of diag- 
nosis. There is the tendency to consider any individ- 
ual with a mental age of twelve or fourteen as feeble- 
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minded down to the conservative limit of a mental 
age of nine or ten. 

Our percentage falls below the three per cent sug- 
gested by Goddard, being 1.42 per cent for the 493 
individuals tabulated. It must be remembered that 
the first estimate, 2.3 per cent, is based on conclu- 
sions drawn from actual testing, while the second, 
1.42 per cent, comes from field work alone. The 
field worker is handicapped in her diagnosis. She 
can test very few of the individuals. Most of her 
diagnosis depend upon the rather inadequate de- 
scriptions of relatives; in some cases their descrip- 
tions are based on stories handed down through gen- 
erations. No individual was charted as feeble- 
minded unless considered so by the relative or unless 
the description indicated nothing else. In some cases 
the relative herself was not of high intelligence and 
consequently incapable of judging, and in her judg- 
ment the normal would fall below that considered 
normal by the field worker. 

The population may be divided into five groups: 
Feeble-minded, three per cent; backward, twenty- 
two per cent; normal, fifty per cent; bright, twenty- 
two per cent; and very bright, three per cent. Of 
the total 493 individuals, 3.85 per cent classified as 
backward is a low percentage. However, the con- 
sideration of the backward is even more difficult 
than that of the feeble-minded. A great many in- 
dividuals who are of retarded mentality go to school, 
sometimes as far as the seventh grade. They then 
withdraw and go to work. In these cases there is 
little chance of determining whether the withdrawal 
was due to poor progress in school and inability or 
to economic pressure. In their later lives these in- 
dividuals may be good workers and’ become good 
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citizens. The only way to determine their mental 
ability is by means of a thorough mental test. 

In some cases it was possible to test other mem- 
bers of the family beside the deaf child. Altogether 
43 individuals (both deaf and hearing) were tested 
and summaries made accordingly. Forty-three is an 
unfortunately low number and yet there are some 
significant indications. 

In our forty-three cases, there are no very bright 
children, which gives 0 per cent as contrasted to the 
three per cent expected. Twenty-two per cent of the 
forty-three should be bright and actually three, or 
6.97 per cent, come in this group. As contrasted to 
fifty per cent, we have twenty-six, or sixty per cent, 
normal. This is a high percentage of normal, but 
this is accounted for by the absolute lack of very 
bright and the few bright. Thirteen individuals, or ~ 
30.22 per cent, backward is very large compared with 
the twenty-two per cent expected. 2.32 per cent are 
feeble-minded, whereas Pintner has proposed three 
per cent in his percentages. 

In considering the I.Q’s. of the deaf children they 
have been given the advantage of a supposed handi- 
cap to their mental progress. This is only a guess, 
because too few deaf children have been tested to es- 
tablish accurate norms. Following is a table of the 
twenty-two deaf children tested, if diagnosed ac- 
cording to the hearing norms: 


I. Q. Diagnosis No. Cases Percentage 
120-140 Very bright 0 0 
110-120 Bright 1 4. 55 

90-110 Normal 6 27. 27 
80-90 Backward 8 36. 36 
70-80 Border-line 6 27. 27 
Below 70 Feeble-minded 1 4, 54 
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If the deaf children were diagnosed in this way 
14 of the 22 would fall into a lower group in classifi- 
cation. These tests are so organized that they 
should not be more difficult for the deaf than the 
hearing child. It is still debatable whether there is 
a greater percentage of deaf than hearing children 
mentally deficient or whether the handicap to learn- 
ing is so great as to cause the discrepancy. 

Conclusions from the 43 cases tested (deaf diag- 
nosed by deaf norms) would place these families as 
a whole inferior in mentality to the average popula- 
tion. There is a startling lack of superior individ- 
uals and a preponderance of backward. The nor- 
mal for this group would fall below that of the pop- 
ulation as a whole. 

Another comparison of the percentage of feeble- 
minded in these families with that of the average 
population can be obtained by comparing it with 
a percentage gained through a field worker who had 
used similar methods of diagnosis. Miss Sessions * 
has arried at one per cent of feeble-mindedness for 
the total population in Ohio, through her extensive 
field work. 1.42 per cent feeble-minded in the fami- 
lies of the deaf is much larger than the percentage 
arrived at by Miss Sessions. It would seem there- 
fore, that the families of the congenitally deaf have 
a greater amount of actual defect mentally than the 
families of the population as a whole. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


There is surely some eugenic significance attached 
to the results of a study of this kind. Although the 


* Sessions, M. A., ‘‘The Feeble-minded in Ohio,’’ Journal of He- 
redity, July, 1917. 
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data are scant, this incomplete investigation indi- 
cates several things. In families where deafness ap- 
pears there is a variety of other taints. Deafness 
itself has the highest incidence of any defect. The 
epileptics, neurotics, insane, and wanderers indicate 
unstable constitutions. The alcoholics and sex of- 
fenders indicate feeble inhibition. 

Much has been said concerning the marriage of 
deaf parents. It has been pointed out that deaf- 
mutes may have either hearing or deaf children, 
that a mating between a deaf-mute and a hearing 
individual is not particularly liable to tainted off- 
spring, and that many deaf children are the off- 
spring of hearing parents. Fay has written of the 
importance of the investigations into the family his- 
tories of any deaf persons contemplating marriage. 
Consanguineous matings are particularly undesir- 
able. Where deafness is found in both families there 
is a decided risk in mating. But should there not 
also be consideration of more than the deafness? 
In many families deafness is the only defect present. 
The inheritance of the trait is very complex and ap- 
parently irregular. The individual who is deaf but 
is normal in all other respects, who is able to sup- 
port himself and maintain a position in society, is 
not a menace but is very often an asset. In a careful 
mating the chances are much greater for hearing 
than deaf children. The normal traits of the deaf- 
mute transmitted to his children with the ability to 
hear can provide society with valuable citizens. 
When we consider the value of an individual to so- 


° Fay, E. A., ‘‘Marriages of the Deaf in America,’’ Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1898. 
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ciety we must consider him as the sum of all his 
traits and not each trait separately. 

On the other hand, there is the deaf child afflicted 
with mental defect, who is a burden to society and a 
hindrance to progress. He, of course, would be con- 
sidered with other feeble-minded children, the same 
treatment applying to all such. 

These seventeen families studied show how widely 
divergent the families may be. In considering the 
problem of the deaf this should be taken into ac- 
count. Deaf children who come from families deep- 
ly tainted with this affliction, or tainted with other 
afflictions, such as feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, alco- 
holism, insanity, and sexual immorality are not de- 
sirable as parents of future generations, and are 
particularly undesirable if the partner is a member 
of a family transmitting similar defects. 

RUDOLF PINTNER and 
DOROTHY OSBORN, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA IN RELA- 
TION TO SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


When the organization of a troop of Boy Scouts 
of America at the Oklahoma School was under way, 
one boy, himself very eager in his desire to be ad- 
mitted as a Scout, reported that his parents had re- 
fused him permission to join. Further correspon- 
dence with the parents brought out the fact that 
their disapproval was based upon their fear that he 
would, by becoming a Scout, make himself liable to 
be called for military service. As the boy was but 
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thirteen years old, the prospective Scoutmaster’s 
astonishment can well be imagined. 

The readers of the Annals are more intelligent 
than those parents. But, certainly, not all of us have 
more than a nodding acquaintance, gained from cur- 
sory observation, with the Boy Scout programme. 
Every teacher will own that his understanding of a 
subject is always amplified and clarified when he 
has had a class in that study, be it history, mathe- 
matics, or reading—or Scouting. The man who has 
undertaken the leadership of a troop has revealed to 
him a comprehensive knowledge of its capacity for 
good. I would refer the reader to the interesting 
and instructive article by Mr. W. Hickman Carter, 
of the Kentucky School, recently reprinted in the 
Jewish Deaf. 

In the establishment of a troop of Scouts, the first 
thing required of the boys is a knowledge of and a 
determination to obey the Scout Law. This is a 
series of twelve requirements stated in the psycho- 
logically correct affirmative manner: 


A Seout is Trustworthy, 
A Scout is Loyal, 

A Seout is Helpful, 
A Scout is Friendly, 
A Seout is Courteous, 
A Seout is Kind, 

A Scout is Obedient, 
A Scout is Cheerful, 
A Seout is Thrifty, 
A Seout is Brave, 

A Seout is Clean, 

A Scout is Reverent. 


It cannot be claimed that these laws are always ob- 
served. Not many adults could live up to them day 
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in and day out. They hold up before the boy a pic- 
ture of the ideal Scout, which he can at least try to 
imitate, and they do try. 

At the outset, each boy is impressed with the idea 
that trustworthiness is an absolute essential in a 
Scout. Loyalty is also emphasized, and a knowledge 
of the origin of and the customary forms of respect 
to the national flag is compulsory. On the physical 
side, the naming and tying of four different knots is 
required. Thus we have the exercise of memory, of 
character, of understanding, and of manual skill. 
Upon passing these tests to the satisfaction of the 
Scoutmaster, the boys are sworn in with the Scout 
Oath, as follows: 


On my honor, I will do my best 
To do my duty to God and my country, and obey the Scout 
Law 
To help other people at all times, 
To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight. 


The boy is now a Tenderfoot, and thereafter he 
is given opportunity and encouragement to prepare 
himself to take tests of increasing difficulty for 
Second Class or First Class ranks and for the ac- 
quirement of Merit Badges in fifty-eight subjects. 
Thus the boy has his enthusiasm constantly em- 
ployed in pleasurable directions whose ultimate 
value in fitting him to take his proper place in the 
adult world is unquestioned. 

The Scout authorities require a boy to be twelve 
years of age before he can become a Scout. No other 
age limit is imposed, it being apparently expected 
that the boy will either outgrow or grow with Scout- 
ing; he will either drop out or become a Scoutmaster 
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in his turn. The mental age of a deaf boy being 
usually below that of a hearing boy of the same 
year age, it will be found that most of our boys at 
twelve are too undeveloped to be given the responsi- 
bilities of membership, and that the boys of eigh- 
teen are still young enough to be interested as 
Scouts. 

As far as my observation goes—and it is assumed 
that the boys in one school are not greatly different 
from those in another—these laws and promises 
are taken very seriously by the candidates. Their 
interest in the Tenderfoot tests has led them in some 
cases to pay more attention to the Scout ‘‘lessons’’ 
than to their regular studies, as a consequence of 
which one teacher remarked that if his pupils paid 
equal attention to school lessons, they would easily 
take two grades in a year. Bits of rope were con- 
tinually being pulled out of pockets during idle mo- 
ments and, sad to say, during busy ones as well. A 
movement which can so control the interest of the 
adolescent is deserving of close notice. 

The reason for the intense interest shown by nor- 
mal boys in Scout work lies in the inborn love of 
nature present in all of us, but too often stifled in 
the mature breast by the artificial lives we lead. 
Comte was the first, I think, to point out that the 
growth of a child to maturity is comparable to the 
gradual evolution of mankind from savagery to 
civilization. The love of bright colors, the defici- 
ency of moral sense, and the tendency to cruelty 
are evident in the first stages of both progressions. 
The preferential trend of a boy’s activities, then, 
lies in the exercise of his bodily faculties. His in- 
tellectual and moral qualities develop more slowly, 
and it is consequently in those exercises of the mind 
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and spirit which embrace the greatest amount of 
physical activity that he at first becomes interested. 
The use of the physical faculties required by the 
Boy Scout programme and in the various Scout 
games strengthens the power of observation, makes 
it easier for him to concentrate his mind upon his 
more abstract studies and to comprehend the points 
involved. Give a boy some difficult but interesting 
Scout work to master, and in mastering it he is 
training himself to grasp the complexities of gram- 
mar and mathematics. Call his attention to nature 
study, and his sympathy for God’s creatures is 
aroused; there is kindness taught; teach him the 
customary forms of respect for the flag so that he 
acquires a more thorough knowledge of the subject 
than the average person and his love for country 
is begun; there you have loyalty born. In his oath, 
he promises to keep himself mentally awake. On 
hikes, he is expected to notice and name the various 
species of birds, trees, and animals along the route; 
the nightly procession of other worlds than ours 
across the heavens is his to explore with wondering 
eyes; and the Providence of God, in which no ac- 
cidents occur, is revealed to him. 

The Daily Good Turn insisted upon has a power- 
ful effect in cultivating habits of helpfulness. The 
oftener one does good, the more good one wants 
to do; for helpfulness has a beneficially intoxicat- 
ing effect upon the sensibilities. In their first 
flush of enthusiasm for Scout work, the boys find it 
easy to observe this requirement, and habit is a 
chain not easily broken. In preparing a group for 
the Tenderfoot Degree, the first step in Scouting, 
the writer told them to keep a record, for one week, 
of their good turns. The succeeding Monday, the 
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Spanish influenza struck us, interrupting all school 
work and upsetting all plans. Two weeks later, I 
was called to the hospital by a message from a 
small but earnest convalescent, who pulled out a 
much crumpled paper and asked, ‘‘Is it too late for 
my report?’’ 

This same boy’s father had previously refused 
to allow him to join the troop, saying that it would 
interfere with his studies, and only a personal letter 
from the Scoutmaster, explaining that, even if 
school rules did not stand in the way, the spirit of 
Scouting frowned upon any interference with school 
work, changed this parent’s decision. 

In the conduct of the troop, the boys are allowed 
and expected to take the leading part. Self-depen- 
dence is thereby inculeated. The patrol leaders are 
elected by the boys, their appointments being sub- 
ject to the aproval of the Scoutmaster; and ques- 
tions of policy are discussed freely with the mem- 
bers at meetings, an endeavor being made to con- 
duct all discussions impersonally and to eliminate 
personal prejudices. Naturally more mature judg- 
ment has sometimes reason to interfere, but in such 
cases the very infrequence of that restraint makes 
authority more respected. Once a matter is decided 
or, in the absence of discussion, an order is given 
by an officer, strict obedience is required. When a 
new boy is voted upon, his qualifications are usually 
more severely scrutinized by the boys than by the 
Scoutmaster himself. With our communal living 
conditions, the school troops perhaps have this con- 
dition in a more marked degree than others. Sev- 
eral times, in this troop, a prospective member has 
been placed on trial for a week or so and, with the 
knowledge that his playfellows are watching him 
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and forming a judgment of him, the boy almost in- 
variably makes good. Any normal boy will go far- 
ther and do more to win the respect and approval of 
his friends and schoolmates than of his friend 
enemies, the teachers. 

Talebearing, which may and sometimes does result 
from this system, is frowned upon. It is allowable to 
report infractions of Boy Scout rules (which in their 
nature comprise the school rules) to patrol leaders, 
who pass the reports on up to the Scoutmaster, but 
petty complaints are discouraged. The Scoutmas- 
ter seldom takes the law into his own hands; if the 
case is such as to require public attention, the boy 
is called before a court composed of the troop offi- 
cers; oftener, a few words in private will set matters 
right. In severe cases, the Scout is suspended for 
a specific time and forbidden to wear his badge 
and uniform. The fairness of this method of pro- 
cedure wins the boy’s respect and he is anxious to 
regain his place. And, of course, the more nearly 
the adjustment of control and punishment approxi- 
mates that which he will encounter when he leaves 
school, the better fitted will he be to meet the living 
conditions which will face him then. 

If Scouting developed nothing more of value to 
the deaf boy than this improvement in his moral 
standard, it would be worth while. But it has an- 
other side. The great endeavor of all our schools 
is to train the child for citizenship and for life with 
his fellow men. What will be' of more assistance 
in the process than affiliation with this organization 
of the hearing? 

The psychological strength of the Scout Move- 
ment is to be found in its organization as a body. 
The knowledge that he is one of over 300,000 boys in 
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the nation, one of the 32 boys in the troop, one of 
the 8 boys in the patrol, makes a Scout lift up his 
head and march with a firmer tread, morally as well 
as physically. When the United War-Work Coun- 
cil was making its November drive, one Scout asked 
if the collecting done at the School was to be confined 
to Scouts. He had the mass spirit; he thought in 
collective terms. The Boy Scout idea is universal. 
To practically every country on the globe the move- 
ment has spread. In the official Boy Scout maga- 
zine is a department, ‘‘The World Brotherhood of 
Boys,’’ through which correspondence is_ estab- 
lished between Scouts in different countries. What 
masonry is to men, Scouting is to boys. 

Of this collectivism, the Boy Scout Uniform is a 
symbol. All boys—and their elders—have a lean- 
ing toward uniforms. Much, however, depends up- 
on the circumstances attendant upon the donning 
of the uniform. The convict’s suit is a uniform. 
When the pupils of a school are required to wear 
distinctive uniforms with no accompanying mili- 
tary training or connection with a special organiza- 
tion, but solely as a mark of their connection with 
the school, and consequently an advertisement of 
their deafness, the uniforms are worn with no sense 
of pride; no more than would accompany a card- 
board sign on the breast, ‘‘I am Deaf.’’ Far other- 
wise is the Scout uniform. It is a badge of manli- 
ness, and distinguishes the wearer, not as a deaf 
boy, but as a man boy, the brother and the equal of 
every other Scout, deaf or hearing. 

No organization of the deaf alone can engender 
the same spirit of equality as this—can make the 
deaf boy so much like his hearing brother. At home, 
during the summer vacation, the Scout is received 
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into the troop in his home town as an equal, and he 
soon proves his worth, often his superiority, in all 
contests where speech or hearing is unessential. 
Here is a deaf boy who has always been too shy, 
too conscious of his handicap, to mingle with hearing 
boys of his own age; see him when he goes home, a 
Scout, encounter another boy, a stranger, but in the 
Scout uniform, or perhaps with a Scout badge upon 
his coat lapel; note the three fingers upraised—the 
Scout Sign—and the answering gesture, then the 
Scout handclasp. ‘‘Gee, are you a Scout, too? 
Deaf? Well, come on, the gang’s having a game 
to-day. Can you pitch? We need a pitcher.’’ And 
the deaf boy is one of the great freemasonry. 

The language of the forests, natural signs, flag 
and lantern signaliing—all these make the hearing 
Scout less inclined to consider our own sign lan- 
guage unnatural; and on the material side this 
free intercourse will result, as these boys grow up 
and become employers of labor, in the deaf being 
given more opportunities in the business world, for 
as a Scout the manufacturer will have learned the 
truth that deafness is no bar to physical or mental 
efficiency. 

Many of my Scouts, upon their return to school in 
the fall, have related tales of acquaintances with 
hearing boys developed through a mutual interest 
in Scouting. The boy who joins the Scouts will be 
the man who joins the community clubs, the frater- 
nal societies, the Chambers of Commerce, and other 
mass organizations through which the people move 
in civic and national enterprise. Thereby will he 
become a better citizen and a more valuable, as well 
as a happier, member of society. 

If we grant the beneficial effects of the movement, 
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we must get behind it. The more widely it spreads, 
the stronger it will become, and the more of our 
boys will benefit. Scouting is no miracle worker. It 
is undoubtedly a strong factor in character forma- 
tion, but the old Adam in us is not to be eradicated 
easily if at all. The movement will even be handi- 
capped if we expect too much of the hoys. Suppose 
the officers of a school jump on their Scouts when- 
ever anything goes wrong, ignoring the possibility 
that the trouble may have originated with non-mem- 
bers. Boys are not blind, and they will soon reason 
out that it will mean less trouble and less criticism 
if they are not members. The higher moral sensi- 
bilities of a child are undeveloped at first, but the 
child recognizes the distinction between plain right 
and wrong, and will choose right if duty is not made 
too much of a ‘‘stern daughter of the Voice of God.’’ 
Some years ago, I went out on a fishing trip with a 
group of boys. This was before the organization of 
a Scout troop here, and the boys were of the average 
kind. Meal time came and went in the usual camp 
fashion. Last year, on the first Boy Scout hike, 
when the party had stopped for lunch and sand- 
wiches had been distributed, before any one had 
started to eat, several boys called upon the Scout- 
master to say grace. Law 12 is ‘‘A Scout is Rev- 
erent. 

There is no cure-all which will make a child an 
angel of goodness and yet leave him human enough 
for this imperfect world of ours. Virtue is far from 
being its own reward for him, and we must give 
him perceptible rewards before we can make him 
appreciate the spiritual recompense of rectitude. 
Scouting offers visible rewards. It will moreover 
sharpen his faculties, develop self-reliance, give him 
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a clean-cut moral standard, and make him more nor- 
mal in his human relationships. By its various ac- 
tivities, spirit, mind, and body are trained, devel- 
oped, and brought to a coordinate fulfillment of 
youthful promise that will make the boy a worthy 
citizen of our great republic. 
GROVER C. FARQUHAR, 
Instructor in the Oklahoma School, 
Sulphur, Oklahoma. 


WHAT, IF ANYTHING, SHOULD A TEACHER 
DO FOR THE PUPILS DURING THE TIME, 
OR PART THEREOF, THEY ARE NOT IN 
SCHOOL?! 


It is, I believe, generally accepted that the teacher 
should look after the general interests and welfare 
of the pupils, whether in or out of school. Es- 
pecially is this true of a school for the deaf, and in 
a school where the children live in the institution 
and are thrown in more frequent and more direct 
contact with the teachers throughout the entire day 
and often parts of the night, and where the chil- 
dren are under the direct control of the teachers at 
all times. 

If this be true, then the only question with us is 
how best we can discharge this important part of 
our duties. 

There are many things that would suggest them- 
selves to the thoughtful teacher who really wishes 
to be of the greatest possible service to his or her 
pupil; I shall undertake to suggest only a few things 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Palmette Leaf for Novem: 
ber 17, 1917, 
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that a teacher might do to assist pupils out of school 
hours. 

First, an active and sympathetic interest in the 
sports and games of the pupils. This offers a wide 
field of usefulness and helpfulness on the part of the 
teacher; but the teacher should be careful, at all 
times, not to allow the children to forget that she or 
he is really their teacher, and not one of the children. 

Second, teachers frequently have the opportunity 
of accompanying children to places of amusement or 
in their walks and rambles through the country, and 
this affords the teacher an opportunity to teach 
the children a great many things about nature and 
art, as well as other things that cannot well be taught 
in the schoolroom. 

Third, by visiting their literary societies, and tak- 
ing some part in their exercises; also by encourag- 
ing and directing them in their efforts. There is a 
wide field for usefulness here, but too few teachers 
take advantage of it. 

Fourth, where schools have basket-ball teams, 
base-ball, ete., there is a wide field of usefulness for 
the teacher who takes an interest in their contests to 
direct and train the pupils. They always appreciate 
this on the part of teachers. But teachers should be 
careful not to interfere with the pleasure of the 
game on the part of the children by asserting his or 
her authority too much, but rather guide and direct 
and encourage clean athletic sports and a spirit of 
comradeship among the pupils. 

Fifth, the teacher should, of course, codperate with 
the management in enforcing order and good be- 
havior on the part of the pupils and by reporting 
vicious misconduct or violation of rules to the man- 
agement; but this should always be done openly and 
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above board, and not secretly; for the children de- 
spise what they are sometimes pleased to call ‘‘tell- 
tales.’’ Nor should such oversight appear in any 
sense as an act of spying on the pupils. 

Sixth, the teacher can do much to help the pupils 
by thoroughly preparing his or her work at night 
for the next day’s work. That, of course, is expect- 
ed of every teacher. 

Seventh, the teacher should avoid even the ap- 
pearance of interfering or meddling with the orders 
and regulations of the management of the school, 
and should at all times encourage the pupil in prompt 
and absolute obedience to authority. 

Kighth, the teacher should at all times cultivate 
the love and confidence of the pupils by a sympa- 
thetic interest in whatever concerns them, whether 
it be work or pleasure, encouraging them and sym- 
pathizing with them in their troubles and ambitions. 
Surely in a school for the deaf a teacher should spare 
no efforts that would add to the pleasure and use- 
fulness of the pupils and their happiness. 

LESLIE A. ELMER, 
Instructor in the South Carolina School, 
Cedar Springs, South Carolina. 


THE LABORATORY OF SPEECH? 


This title may cause some surprise. We can un- 
derstand a laboratory of chemistry, a place arranged 
with retorts, test-tubes, and stills for the purpose of 
conducting experiments upon matter, that is, upon 
vegetable, animal, mineral, liquid, and gaseous com- 


* Translated, by permission, from La Gazette des Sourds-Muets for 
November, 1918. 
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pounds. We can understand the laboratory of phys- 
ics, the various laboratories of medicine, in which 
one studies man anatomically, biologically, and 
pathologically. In these also one deals with matter 
dead or alive, but real, somthing that can be touched 
and handled. But a laboratory of speech? Speech, 
which comes out of the chest and the mouth of man, 
and flies away into space! The unseizable and the 
ephemeral, a word pronounced, the natural faculty 
of speech, how take that in one’s hand, put it under 
an instrument, and study, dissect, and analyze it, 
like common plasma? 

That is what is done nevertheless. When I came 
away from the laboratory of the National Institu- 
tion at Paris, I brought with me my own speech in 
my pocket. Still better, a duplicate of it will be pre- 
served in the laboratory, and if, later, some curious 
person wishes to know how the famous Gaillard ar- 
ticulated, he may have the edification of hearing my 
speech—and may smile at it. 

Moreover the laboratory of the National Institu- 
tion is not the first of its kind. There is one at the 
Sorbonne, which is directed by the distinguished 
Abbe Rousselet. The laboratory of the Rue St. 
Jacques was established in 1912, thanks to the en- 
lightened efforts, the desire for progress, of Mr. V. 
Collignon, the devoted Director of the Institution. 
It was placed in charge of Professor Marichelle, who 
is justly regarded as an authority through his labors 
and researches in the field of speech and hearing, 
both with deaf and hearing people, and who contrib- 
uted somewhat to the invention of the cinemato- 
graph by Messrs. Demeny and Marey; so true is it, 
as I have often said, that most discoveries, as for 
instance intuitive education and the telephone, have 
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emanated from those modest pioneers of science, 
the humble teachers of the deaf. 

In order to show the purpose and the practical 
advantages of this new work, I quote the following 
statement, in which they are luminously set forth: 


The aim of the labors which are carried on in this labora- 
tory is to document the normal courses; to follow and ob- 
serve in the pupils the modifications and the progress in 
speech by means of graphic documents which the register- 
ing apparatus can produce; to study the various problems 
relating to experimental phoneties. 

The results are applicable to speech teaching and to re- 
education in speech; they have to do with methods of read- 
ing, diction, declamation, and singing, the correction of 
faults of pronunciation, the teaching of foreign languages, 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the aphasic, and the 
development of hearing in the partially deaf. 

The laboratory of speech of the National Institution at 
Paris aims, among other problems, to determine the notes 
upon which the speech of deaf children is evolved, in order 
to be able to introduce a little intonation into the voices of 
these children, which are usually so monotonous. 

It endeavors to ascertain the comparative intensities of 
the various elements of speech, in order to perfect acoustic 
exercises applicable to the re-education of the ear. 

It obtains by means of the cinematograph series of pic- 
tures which furnish valuable indications concerning the 
visual signs of lip-reading. 

Chronophotography enables it moreover to determine 
with absolute exactness the transitory positions of the 
organs of speech in the emission of syllables, words, and 
sentences, and thus gradually to improve the methods of 
articulation. 

To sum up: The purpose of the laboratory is to register 
the movements of all the vocal organs and the atmospheric 
vibrations of the sounds of the language, while remaining 
as far as possible upon the ground of their practical appli- 
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cations in the domain of the teaching of speech to the nor- 
mal and the abnormal. 

The laboratory is installed in one of the buildings 
devoted to industrial training. It occupies a part of 
the former print-shop, in which I once served my ap- 
prenticeship. The room is bright and attractive. 
There are cabinets, tables, and stands, on which are 
placed hearing-trumpets, registering apparatus, 
phonographs, and tuning-forks. On the walls are 
graphical studies, and some remarkable photographs 
representing pupils articulating at the same time as 
their teacher. This is the analysis of speech made at 
the instant (chronometrically) that it is pronounced; 
it is lip-reading reproduced in photography. In 
these pictures you can read the words as they are 
spoken by the mouth. In them you have the visible 
token which enables you to perceive the utility of the 
laboratory and to understand how complicated and 
conscientious are the labors that are carried on here. 
In truth, as the statement declares: 

By chronophotography the organic movements of speech 
are subjected to an instructive analysis; from the various 
types of pronunciation is obtained a series of models very 
useful for consultation; numerous documents applicable to 
the perfecting of lip-reading are here brought together. 

In fact, chronophotography and cinematography 
are absolutely one and the same thing. . 

I do not know whether speech is often photo- 
graphed. At one end of the room there is a dark 
closet with all the apparatus necessary for photog- 
raphy. But the most important instrument seems 
to me to be the registering phonograph invented by 
Lioret, and constructed according to the principles 
discovered by Edison. It would be difficult for me to 
describe it. Mr. Marichelle brings me before this 
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instrument. He prepares the apparatus. This is a 
delicate operation which requires time and minute- 
ness. Then he asks me to speak into a horn opposite 
the wax cylinder these words, so simple and yet how 
treacherous: ‘‘Better and better.’’ I obey. How- 
ever, I do not think I spoke normally. That is what 
it means to wish to do ‘‘better and better.’’ Mr. 
Marichelle now performs new manipulations, pa- 
tient, precise, and complicated. Then I see traced 
upon a sheet of sensitive paper some lines of delicate 
tracing, strokes with sharp angles, rising and falling. 
It is my speech, reproduced on the paper by the styl- 
us of the phonograph. It is the register of my voice 
rendered legible for the initiated. A wonderful 
thing, indeed! Mr. Marichelle takes the tube on 
which my speech is inscribed and puts it away in a 
cabinet. If one ever takes a notion to put this record 
into a gramiphone, he can ascertain my way of pro- 
nouncing. But Mr. Marichelle explains to me the 
graphic record of my speech. It shows the duration 
(78 hundredths of a second) ; the intonation (do 3261 
vibrations in a second); the force or intensity (ut 
3); and the tone quality. It appears that in speaking 
I passed through almost two tones. My voice, then, 
must be monotonous, monochord, as they say. 

I had been in the laboratory nearly three hours. 
This experiment and my conversation with Mr. Mari- 
chelle had been enough to convince me that the work 
of which he is the thinking and acting soul is ex- 
ceedingly useful for everybody. It can be placed on 
a par with the conservatory of the sign language 
(including dactylologies, signs, and pantomime), 
which I regard as also one of the means of perfect- 
ing our instruction concurrently with articulation, 
lip-reading, and auditive re-education. It deserves 
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great encouragement. The appropriation which is 
granted it is absurdly small, as is always the case 
with works that concern the deaf. Deaf electors 
should at once demand from their representatives in 
Parliament a little more concern and a little more 
generosity with respect to those who have worked 
and are still working to make the deaf one of the 
most useful classes in the Republic. We can no lon- 
ger tolerate the injustice which denies to our teach- 
ers and to the deaf themselves the merit and the 
profit of having contributed by their individual prog- 
ress to the general progress. 
HENRI GAILLARD, 
Editor of La Gazette des Sourdes-Muets, 
Paris, France. 


INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


[The following extracts from a circular letter sent to par- 
ents of pupils of the Indiana School by Mr. Richard O. 
Johnson, Superintendent, at the inauguration of the Cor- 
respondence Course last November, are of interest as show- 
ing the methods pursued. | 


* * * The subject matter to be taught in this 
Course will comprise Language, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, and History. Lesson letters will be sent 
you on Monday and Thursday of each week. When 
received, have your child study same under your 
direction, prepare the necessary Answer letter (les- 
son answer), and return it with the lesson letter 
within two days—three days at the longest. 

For this purpose you will find enclosed in each 
letter sent you, a stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
and two sheets of regulation paper which the child 
must use for answering. No other kind of paper 
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is to be used—-and it is suggested that the answer 
letter should first be written upon some other sort 
of paper and then copied upon the paper sent you 
for returning to us. 

When the answer letter is received by us, it will 
be corrected and marked, and sent back to you, if nec- 
essary, for rewriting and return to us again. When 
you receive lesson from us, look it over carefully 
and note all our corrections and suggestions; study 
it earnestly, then have the child rewrite it correctly 
and send it back tous. When any answer letter has 
been mailed to us, proceed with the next lesson let- 
ter without waiting for the return of the previous 
lessons. We expect to supply each pupil with suf- 
ficient work so that he need not wait for corrected 
lessons to be sent back to him. Upon each answer 
letter sent back to us, write at the top of the sheet 
the name of the pupil and the date it is sent. This 
should be done after the work is completed and 
ready for mailing. 

The pupil must not write personal letters but 
must confine himself to the lesson sent him, doing 
just what is called for, and nothing more—and must 
write upon only one side of the sheet of paper. If 
it is desired to write us about anything else than 
the lesson, use any good writing paper and enclose 
it in the same envelope with the answer letter— 
but never combine the two upon one sheet of paper, 
nor make the personal letter a part of the lesson 
paper. Please give strict attention to this para- 
graph. 

Insist that each question, or’ example, be read 
over carefully, and be sure it is understood, before 
undertaking an answer. Do not skip any questions 
or examples— an attempt should be made to answer 
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every question and to solve every example. Insist 
that the work be neat and orderly—no scribbling or 
crowding. The question must be repeated in giv- 
ing the answer. In arithmetic, send the example 
worked out in full. The answer alone, even if cor- 
rect, does not show that the full process is under- 
stood. 

Have some fixed time for study each day. Be 
regular and systematic. Give the child a place, or 
desk, or table for his own use whereon to do the 
work and keep his papers, books, pencils, pen and 
ink, ete. During the study period, see that he is not 
disturbed. With determination on your part, see 
that the pupil also goes to the task with determina- 
tion—and insist that there shall be no irregularity 
of habits in sleeping, eating, work, and play—and 
above all, insist upon regularity of study, and 
promptness in doing the work and returning same 
to us. 

By interested and loving codperation on your part 
faithfully carried out, your child’s enforced absence 
from school this year will not be as harmful as it 
otherwise might be; and with the earnest help of 
all of us, the interest of the child in the school, and 
the school work, will be held for next year to its very 
greatest advantage. You undoubtedly have it in 
your power to advance the child’s education and 
good by rendering us enthusiastic assistance in the 
matter. Will you do it to the very best of your 
ability? * * * 

In undertaking this work, it must be understood 
that the child’s personal dislike for the task must 
not be the determining factor as to whether it is 
to receive the benefits of the course. Many children 
naturally prefer to play and idle away the time 
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rather than to be set at a serious task. If you are 
interested, then the child should be required at home 
to do its school work just as its teacher would re- 
quire it here in the schoolroom. School discipline 
should be enforced at home during the hours pre- 
scribed, preferably in the morning—and these hours 
should be the same every morning. 

In connection with this work it is suggested that 
brothers and sisters going to the public school may 
be of great assistance—and, probably, some school 
teacher of the neighborhood will be glad to assist 
in helping the child to proper study, and in prepar- 
ing and correcting the lessons, ete. 

RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent of the Indiana School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Arkansas Institute—Mrs. Etta Rector Vinson has re- 
signed to teach in the California School and Miss Ada 
MecDougald on account of ill-health. Mr. Harry B. Shib- 
ley, a former teacher in this Institute, succeeds Miss Me- 
Dougald as teacher of drawing and of the ungraded class. 


California School._—Charles S. Perry, connected with this 
School for the past thirty-two years, died the last week in 
January, 1919, aged seventy-six. He was a graduate of 
Marietta College. He began his work as a teacher of the 
deaf in the Indiana School in 1865. Later he became a 
teacher of the high class in the Ohio School and was 
superintendent of that School from 1880 to 1882, when 
he resigned on account of ill-health and went to live in 
Santa Barbara, California. He became a teacher in the 
California School in 1887. For the last five years he has 
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been curator of the museum and librarian. He was a 
fine teacher and dearly loved by all who knew him. 


Clarke School.—Miss Vivian Tilley, from the Georgia 
School, has been added to the corps of teachers. 


Gallaudet College.—Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld has been re- 
leased from service in the United States army and has re- 
turned to his work in the College. 


Indiana School.—It has finally been decided for several 
good reasons not to reopen the School for the short time 
remaining of the school year, but to continue the course 
of instruction by correspondence and begin the fall term 
earlier than usual in September. Mr. Johnson writes that 
the results of the correspondence course, after three months’ 
experience, has greatly exceeded his expectations. ‘‘It has 


been very successful and full of worth to pupils, parents, 
and teachers.’’ Of course, however, he admits that ‘‘the 
children have suffered a loss by not being in school this 
year.’’ 


Michigan School_—Miss Frances K. Bell will conduct a 
normal training class this summer in the Michigan School 
from May 14 to August 6. She realizes that teachers can- 
not be properly trained in so short a time, but she purposes 
so to intensify the work that students may secure a gen- 
eral knowledge of the subject and be able to begin teaching 
next fall. The date of opening gives four weeks for ob- 
servation work before the school term closes and there will 
be resident teachers and pupils to continue first, second, 
and third grade work through the entire session. It is not 
intended to make the training class permanent but only to 
provide for the need of more teachers for next year. 


Montreal Institution—The Montreal Institution for 
Boys in January last lost two of its oldest teachers by 
death within ten days. Brother J. Emile Terriault had 
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been connected with the Institution for forty years and 
Brother Donat Auchu for thirty-two years. ‘‘They were 
both perfectly familiar with the language and the men- 
tality of the deaf through their long experience. It was 
always easy to have access to them; their knowledge of 
the sign language and their kindness of heart naturally at- 
tracted all the deaf. Their loss is deeply felt both by pres. 
ent and former pupils.’’ 


New York Institution—Mr. John Keble Cloud has been 
added to the corps of teachers. He is a son of the Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Cloud, Principal of the Gallaudet School at St. 
Louis, and has been serving in the American Red Cross 
Ambulance Service in France and Italy since completing 
his course of training in the Normal Department of Gal- 
laudet College two years ago. 


North Carolina School.—Miss Grace Dale Landon died 


January 12, 1919, of pneumonia, following influenza. She 
was trained for the work of teaching the deaf at the Penn- 
sylvania Oral School and had taught in the Advanced Oral 
Department of the North Carolina School for more than 
three years. ‘‘She was of a bright cheery disposition, a 
very efficient teacher, and a beloved member of the house- 
hold.’’ 


Western Pennsylvania Institution—David Wallace Mc- 
Kee, a teacher in this Institution for the past seven years, 
died of the Spanish influenza, February 9, 1919, aged 
twenty-nine. He was a son of the late Noble B. McKee, 
Superintendent of the Missouri School. He was an en- 
thusiastic teacher, a leader in all athletic sports, ‘‘un- 
usually gifted in the matter of making friends readily 
and able to keep them generally.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Encouragement of Initiative and Originality —Mr. 
A. L. Brown writes in the Colorado Index of January, 1919: 

During the influenza epidemic, which invaded our school 
for a while, many and various jobs to which we were not 
accustomed fell to the lot of each one who was not attacked 
by the disease. Of the several jobs that fell to us person- 
ally, perhaps the most interesting was that of taking care 
of the rabbits after the owners had been overtaken with 
the ‘‘finu.’’ 

Now, while these rabbit hutches are in an out-of-the- 
way place, it cannot be said that they serve as ornaments 
to the surroundings. They are some seven or eight in 
number and there are as many different styles as there 
are hutches. Some of these hutches have entrances at the 
front, some at the sides, some at the back, and some at the 
top. We do not believe that there can be found two houses 
alike in the whole lot. In fact we did not know that 
there could be so many different kinds of houses and that 
these little builders, who range in age from ten to thirteen, 
could have such varied ideas. 

In constructing these little houses the pupils were not 
guided by the advice or suggestion of any officer or teacher ; 
the only information received was the fact that they would 
be allowed to keep rabbits. No one asks where the rab- 
bits were secured, how much was paid for them, or what 
becomes of them. The material of which the houses are 
made seems to have come from no particular place, but just 
‘*happened.’’ 

But every one knows that there is a happy bunch of 
boys whose initiative and originality are not hampered 
and who are keenly interested in their work. 

Our good carpenter, who is a rather fastidious exponent 
of his craft and who likes to have everything fit, ‘‘to a 
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gnat’s heel,’’ suggested to the management of the school 
that those ‘‘awful’’ hutches were perhaps not the best 
beautifiers that could be had and wouldn’t he better build 
some worth while. The answer quickly came, ‘‘NO!’’ 

The management knew that those houses represented 
the initiative, originality, and energy of those boys be- 
cause of which their interest was all the keener and that 
they were learning, through experience, to solve their little 
problems that would arise, and that, if these little houses 
were built for them, initiative would be discouraged, orig- 
inality crushed, interest killed, and most of the fun gone. 

Now, in education, do we always try to cultivate that 
initiative that is inherent in those children that are en- 
trusted to our care, or do we discourage it? Is not the 
first lesson a lesson of discouragement rather than en- 
couragement? In many. many cases, ‘‘yes.’’ If the little 
chap is put at his desk to draw, is not the teacher there to 
tell him what he shall draw and that it is not exactly right 
if he makes a ‘‘bobble,’’ which he most always does? 
After he has been told a number of times that he is wrong, 
will he not begin to feel that he can do nothing right unless 
he is directed? She is a wise teacher who can preserve 
the child’s initiative and yet criticise. 

In the older classes, does not our zeai to have the pupil 
do well often cause us to take from him the initiative in 
thought while he is trying to solve a difficult problem, by 
offering a suggestion or by really giving him the key-word 
to the solution? 

When we do this we not only steal the initiative but 
actually work against the aim of education—the training 
of brain cells. 

We are often admonished not to help the pupil do what 
he can do himself. Who would educate should ‘‘draw 
out’’ rather than ‘‘put in.”’ 


Deafened Soldiers and Sailors.—Besides the provision for 
the rehabilitation of deafened soldiers at Cape May, New 
Jersey, through the Division of Physical Reconstruction, 
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Surgeon General’s Office, described in the last volume of 
the Annals, pages 366-369, similar work is done elsewhere 
through the Federal Board for Vocational Education. In 
the former, the students remain in the service and are 
under military discipline during the period of education; 
in the latter the work is carried on after they have been 
discharged from the army or navy. In both eases liberal 
support is given by the United States Government. Two 
deafened soldiers are now receiving education in the Ohio 
School under the auspices of the Federal Board. Full 
information concerning the work of this Board can be 
obtained by addressing the Director of the Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

President Hall recently visited Cape May and brought 
back an enthusiastic report of the admirable results in lip- 
reading that are attained under the direction of Mr. Man- 
ning, Superintendent, Miss Joiner, Principal, and their 
corps of experienced teachers of the deaf. 


Reports of Schools—We have received the following 
Reports of Schools: Columbia Institution, Sixty-first An- 
nual, for 1917-’18; Groningen (Netherlands) Institute, 
for 1917; Vanersborg (Sweden) School, for 1917-’18; 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, for 1917 and 1918. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Grace M. 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorade. 
First Lessons in Geography 
Fully illustrated. 75¢ per copy, $7.90 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 
1723-1747 California St., 
Denver, Colorado. 


The Story of America for Little Americans 
Fully Illustrated. 75¢ per copy; $7.75 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DBAF, Hartford, Connecticut. 


WANTED 


A copy of the Annals for October, 1854 (vol. 
vii, no. 1). Fifty cents (or more, if demand- 
ed) will be paid. Address 
K. A. FAY, 
Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 


Books for the Deaf 


LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


The Beginner’s Book, new 
Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen). 


The Question Book 
For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per 
dozen). 


Language Drill Stories 
For Third-Year Classes.—Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per 


dozen). 


What People Do 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Cloth, 
70 cents ($7.50 per dozen). 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color 


Send orders direct to the author 


CRESHEIM HALL 
MT. AIRY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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